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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS AND REPORTS READ AT THE SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING AT KANSAS CITY, MO., FEBRUARY 27, 1917,. 

f 

t ■ 

TIME ALLOTMENT IN PRIMARY SCliOOLS. 

liy Miss Fix)K>:nck C. Fox, 

Specialuit, United States Bureau of Education. 

This rqport shows the time nllotnient in a representative city in 
each of 18 States, as follows: New York^ Ohio, Fennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Virg^inia, AVisconsin, Washington, Indiana, Iowa,« 
California, Mississippi, Illinois, Michigan, "^Mary land,. Missouri, Ne\v 
Jersey, and Nebraska. 


A questionnaire was sent to the primary teacheij^ of these cities 
askingHhein4o state the time actually spent by them in teaching each 
subject. Handwork. included (1) modeling, sand or clay; (2) draw- 
ing, blackboard and Crayon; (3) painting, ittk and w'ater color; 
(4) cutting, white and colored papers; (5) making, cardboard sloyd; ^ 
(G) building, on the sand table; (8) stenciling. 

Under play were included (1) games, direct-cd and free; (2) 
dramatization, posing a'lul acting. 

Miisic inchfded (1) singing, (2) dancing, and (3) rhythm. Na-- 
tpre study embraced three forms of activity, (1) excursions, (2) field 
lessons, and (3) experiments. ^ . 

Minutes per day de~vited to the several subjects ^ the primary grades of 18 
\ yeprcscntoHvo 


Dally time HcbeOulc 300 minutes. 


Subject. 


1: 


1. ReadioK *. 

3. PbonJet ..i , 

-!• 

i. .\n thmetic r. ........ u * 

5. . ..y,. . »» .iv,.... .> 

^ Oaine.s. .... 

to. Riodw^. . 

' ■ •t; - 


(trade 1. 


tflnutes. I’eroenf, 


20 

3 ; 

s 

4 

1 


Grade II. 


Minutes. I’eroent 



^ eompMiies » p»rO»l^^Krt oj-®* 4n the (tally .progrfm. 

It U to. fbb«r nS^WMg, d_,uy tts* •c««td.d Ui« pHmirr whWm 

ta ~^t|« Wlt^ tMt *1r«B to ■ r " V*?^“**: 
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litiTuture. We iieeil a Inore efliTcient oipuiization, so that all the 
time that is necessary may.be sei'ured for children’s varied activities 
as well as for the more formal school work. 

We, need teachers of formal work and wo iuM?d teachers of special 
work in onr primary schools. * ‘ 

We need classrooms for our re^rular'work, special environment for 
the special work, and phi^^oimds for the rccreatio.njll activities. 
Ihis is the day of specialisation , and we iiced. spocializidiQn in our 
primary schools as welTas in the secondary schools, hut not to tlie 
same extent. The subject matter in the i)rimary school curriculum 
can he organized in larger units than in the ^secondary sch(H)ls; for 
instance, one teacher can handle aJl of the regular subjects, another 
toaclier all Or part of the special subjects, witji still another teacher 
to (levelo)) the recreational activities on the playground. 

The right kind of organization will make this jiossible. It will 
' also s(dve the j)roblein of the teachers latitude, ii regidar teachers 
are selected wlio know how to tonqli the formal work InHter than 
' anything elsc^ leave them alone to develoj) the work. If teachers of 
nature study and handwork are chosen who have special ized in those' 
lines, give them all the latitude they need t<\ in*(d6p that woj*k. 
.The same thing may laf said of the other speeial sulgeets and i)lny* 
ground activities. 

WluHi our wiiole primary school is organized properly there will 
be time for varied activities as well ns time for the formal work. 
Tlio teacher who is a specialist may .have the jirivilege of developing 
her held unmole.stod and the children wil],^et as much of all kinds 
of work n.s they individually need. * V ^ 


m 


OPPORTUNITY FOR* SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

Ity Mi8r Dav, Vmvcfftity. 

• I wonder whether \ve shouhl organize our forces so that the child 
is under the supervision of the teacher even* moment of the day or 
whether we slio^Ad give the chil<| an apporttmlty for ^iolf-clovidpp- 
ment. It seems to me that at sea£ work children have t)ic ti^po to 
develop their own initiative. Sometimes the child begins to build 
by feet work instead of seat work. Give $im a chaucc to Umj the 
min'd that God lavs given him. Give him a ohuhee for self-expres- 
sion, •and we shall not have so many troublls ^dicn we try to 
him. / V ' \ 

> ^ OUteANJZATIOM. . 4 ■ • ^ - 

* V' 

^ . By. Mias |(o.f " 

■\|| are ;tp jr^ganiz^rgjijf sqbpplS 

gesjtp^ by Miss One teacKer i» irf ^h«rge"of yer^tntipri, 

,w6rk aad anqthsr^^^^^ to d^l trqrk and hand Af^r.thq 
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recitation work in reading I send Ae children to the other room^or 
drill work an^ anothei* group conies to hie for a reading lesson. This 
^ . makes the children progresses ster. In the middle of the year we 
had two teachers to take chargc>>£lhe recitation work and one to take 
-charge of the drill work. Now we are planning to add fourth 
teacher, to take charge of the mufeic, art, and physical work. We 
have^ir of these activities going on at the sjme time. One teacher 
has a small group for intensive work in. reading oV some other sub- 
ject, while another teacher supervises drill work and other seat work 
with ajarg^r number of pupils. This seems a better plan than hav- 
ing the children sit* in one room ^11 day. 

# . FREEDOM AND PROGRESS, 

. By Miss Dat. 

, We tried an^ experiment with u first-grade class and allowed the 
children to do as they pleased. The teachers started with 18, but that' 
iniHiber was later reduced. The children were allowed to come in the 
schoolroom and begin at whatever thing they wanted to do. Along 
two sides of the room, on' the wall, were shelves. On one shelf was 
some clay that children could use and wo^uld enjoy playing with. A 
little farther along there was a work bench, saw, liaminer* frame for 
sawdng, and a little table. In another corner of the room were book- 
. shelves, and so on throughout the room. 

As to the method, of reading^A little group came to the front of the 
room, where there, were spine pictures which had been separated from^ 
the rhymes belonging4o-,them. Presently another group joined and 
allocated themselves in a 'semicircle. All w*erc interested in th6”pic- 
tures and the lines describing them. They began fitting the linens to 
tl^e proper pictures. The work went on, and not one of those chil- 
dren in the semicircle was distracted by the other sounds in tljc room. 

The success of this method was such that at the end of the year these 
child^n could iyad.as well as most of the. second-ye^ir piipils. 

^ LATITUDE IN THE DETAILS OF’ METHOD. 

Q. fiSBEt WALIJET, A'on«(M Clfv. Jfo. 

\A primary teacher diouW have great latitude in the detail of 
^methodi so ta»i;^very c^ild can- be reached. To meet the heeds bf ‘ » 

expcrience,;of all lni^di> 
which' .variM fron^ ycaT/^^year, ” 

Th#w6rlc in the primary gij'des' deals with kechTfiics &f le'ad* ;:> 5 r " 
_ ijK) of wiitii^, and of number, in thetnselves very uninteresting. -The 
^! :<]uick automatic. use. of all the" syiuboUr of thoae subject must be 
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acquired. To avoid a distaste for them and to create a desire for 
them the teacher should be allowed to change the time as well as 
method of procedure in teaching them. A great variety of games 
and drills must be used_ to meet the demand for activity, natural to 
alh children.. Mechanical or inexperienced teachers can not reach 
each child, since they stay close to one method or text. The teacher 
;'’inust be larger than her text. 

Originality, adaptability, appreciation of values and present needs 
and conditions, a keen interest in life and its need for full enjoyment 
at each stage of development are qualities absolutely necessary to all 
good teachers. 



COOPERATION BETWEEN SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER. 
By Miss Babnvm. S’eic York Citv. 


I do hot feel that the type of work that we should aim for in the 
primary department can come altogether .from the supervisor or 
superintendent. The teacher must know the conditioiw^nder which 
she vohk.s and must know her children. She is there to teach the 
child, and I have a very strong feeling that the salvation of our 
schools must come from the classroom teachers. We need strong 
teachers who know what to do and who are free to use their judg- 
ment in matters of detail. In the past the plan has been to impose 
the progrnnWiul course of study upon the t^aclier. wjio in turn has 
iiivposed theso upon the children, endeavoring to get results which 
may “pass muster.” If the work in our Schools is to be properly- 
adapted to the children, the Classroom teacher must be responsible 
for it. She must constantly check up results and have the courage'' 
of her convictions to follow up and ask for changes that she foels; 
are necessary. That she%i\ist work. iciVA those in the supervising 
positions, not for them.' The supervisor must keep tho i>erspectiv« 
clear before the teacher: the tehcher must keep the supervisor in 
close touch with the child’s interest and point of view. It is an easy ' 
thing to sit in.the ollicc and make a course of study which con.siders 
everything c.X9epting Uie child ; it is the duty of the closttoom teacher * 
to keep the child’s need constantly in the foi-oground .,1 : 


FREEDOM FOR PUPILS; RELAjCyiON FOR TEACHERS, 

Kerh. Sui>erintcM(f^lC<rkieood^^ Mo. > ‘ 

In dtir scWls we ha.ve.ethpHi8l«ipd hetavity. Every boy hfll jpri 
in Ihe gPAdes given miniates tt^pilaysin thfe naomin^ afltfW min- 
utes’ p^lay inafte^ftemoon dari%the sciool botirs^;Mder mtellagent 
direction, Haere i? freedom the school both lot tHe chi{drfeia aRd 
for the teachem^ TEha boys and^girls can go aiion* the building with 
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i-xavtly 'the same freedom you teachers have in this hotel. It is no 
.sin if hoys and girls talk to each other. If you make a rigid system 
where the boy and the girl arc under a police system, there is no 
rela.vation. ’ V 

p:very grade teacher has two periods of relaxation during the day. 
In the upper grades the teachers get three 30-minute periods for that 
purpose. As a result, we have better teachers. We are not doing 
that for the teachers only; we'are doing it for the boys and girls, 
for by this plan we have a set of teachers who are at their best all 
the time. . 

Hie teachers themselves are allowed to work out their own plans 
of organization, the primary teachers as well as the upper-grade 
teachers. From the third grade to the fifth grade no lessons arc 
as.signed. The class coming into the room takes u[) the. \1^rk where 
it was left at the Ijst period. Each pupil is expectant and work 
proceeds with enthusiasm. 

, REORGANIZED TRAINING CLASSES. 

. By Miss Ga(ik, XorjnoL Knlatuazoo. ]tirh. 

At Western State Normal we have determhiecl upon a forward 
mo^^ement which we believe will have important iVsults. After this 
year we hope to make no di.stinction ilf the trammg of kindergarton 
and primary teachers. All who lue preparing to teach little chil- 
dren -will be given the same course, including both .kindergarten 
activities and primary subjects.' 

* THE DEMONSTRATION ROO»rOF THE FIRST GRADE.' 

By Maky K. Mui.i.er. h'irsl Grade Critic Tcacl/rr, Fort Wayne {Iml.) Xnrmal 

Schooi. 

Our demonstration roo\ was established in the first grade with the 
beginning, or IB, c*liildr^ Ojir first step was to set aside one corner 
of the room ns a playcfifner. We -placed a rug on the floor and soon 
the. ch ildren had pfcifidecl a toy piano, bed, dresser, cupboard, dishes, " 

‘In the Bumnwr of .l9la a group of primary” auperTliiofi atudylng In Now. )^rk met 
several Union in oonferfuce and dlscussril w*nj-8 rtrnl mennn of rstuliHRhlDK progressive 
motlnias Id ipubUcschool- classes. They revomhientlwl that '^demonstration rooms'* be 
. arranged for the Rjirpose of sdaptlng new methods A# local coDditlona before iDcornocatlotf 
them In the restili^.work. 

Through" these dembnatratlpn rooms It would be poMible for teachers to observe- the 
a-brk and become familiar with, new aeihod*' before attempting to use them.. . It was^ 
kuggMtpd that the tocher of the: demons^tlon room he:, relieved from the reoulrementa 
^ and obll^tlone^of the wkalM wVreq.of study id conflict with the 

.J>r 9 .Yed.<McwwfalU demohstratlbh.-twm- c^uld then -W ' 

the NatJonal ^uocl^of VrtmlSfrT Bducatlon m aekeil So^uhtle^ife 
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hible, and chairs. These were all large' enough for the children’s use. 
There were 42 screwed-down desks and 30 little kindergarten chairs 
in the room. Twelve Moulthrop desks and two kindergarten tables 
were provided. After these arrived and the children were permitted 
to use thejn. they no longer cared to use the screwed-down desks ex- 
cept as a place for materials. We had the desks removed and lockers 
made for the materials. This gave us room for games, to form a 
circle of chairs, or to work in groups in any part of the room. The 
children have a fhance to be normal children, and they are delighted 
with the arrangement. . ' 

Mo found it necessary to eliminate a time program with the excep- 
non of time fpr work^ the g>^mnasium, etc., which is fixed by the 
time schedule of the building. IVe dismiss half of our class at 11 
and the renuiinder at 11.30 in the morning, reversing the order from • 
3 to 3.30 in the afternoon. This gives us a chance for more individ- 

Wo used tlie following program: 

I. Actlvltlo-s: (a) Pliiyful activlt’ios : 1. Directed piny hy the teiirlior-or chil- 
dren; 2. Im.II; dnnclng; a Dranializntlon ; 4. Music; a .\ppuratus work lii the 
pjniiHisium luid on the plnyKroiind ; 0. Other activities such ns free piny, gnmes 
etc. (•?.) Omsirm-tlve activities; i. Construction In wood, clay, textiles, paper] 
eiirilbonrd ; 2, Snnd-tuble work; 3, Dictnro making, drawing, painting, cutting' 

II. Modes of o.\|iresslon ; (a) Kngllsli : 1. Conversation on. (l) dnily neltvl- 
tios of the children, '(2) liiterosts of the children; 2, Stories,- poems, and 
rliymes; 3. Uc.iding; 4. DninintlzatUm. (6) Miisle: 1, Singing of rote songs 
with pure toues (es|>eelnl care, given to tone nnd dally work with monotones) ; 

2, Appreciation of good music by llie use of the VIctroln, etc ; 3. nythm, 1 c 
games nud duuclng with music, (c) Applletl mimher as thd children nt^ It 
In <lnlly work, games, etc. ^ 

III. NaUire cxperlvm'os : (a) Dally observations; (b) Kxcurslofis; (c) Pets* 

(f/) riants; (r) Gardens; (/) Hygiene nnd care of self. \ * 

Tlie keynote of our work has been real motivation. We have made 
our work fill the need of the children as it clime from tlicm, by havinc 
the iieccssnrv materials ready and accessible at all-tirnes. We use the 
following iuftterrals: 

* ^ 

Blackboard on four sides of the room with crayon for drawing nml writing, 

Wulcpcolor paints, crayons, nnd etlck^ printing for illustmtlnff, decorating, etc. ' 

Clay for mnrbIo.«). I>cnd8, dishes, and tUustrnting stories nt snod table*, etc. 

Paper for books, paper folding of baskets, etc., free cymeg for inustratlBg " 
making nnd dressing dolls, construction work, etc. 

Cardboard for coiistruttlon work apd printing. * . 

Paste Md acissors. 


.^rood,_Type f$rpi9Tol^ ^>uUdtbg houses, etc. Van AMajta^lovk^bngiie^aifd. 
(groove construction for makWg toyo, futnitui:e, etc. t$ecos ofwood of oft 

sizes nnd shapes^emps from the fSanual-tnithlnl? spools ■ 

hamtners, d^ISy and nails fdr iDgklnr toys, furnU^^^ " ^ 

^c^taes.-^tton f<^ng for^bftpiiocfei and nlg^ Seion dord for marble 
bags, hats, for doUi. 
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Cotton, wool, an(T Bilk scraps of all wrts provided by the children for making 1 
doll clothes after the pattern has been cut from paper to fit the doll. Materials’ 
of all sorts for making furnishings for beds, curtains, etc. Textiles of all sorts 
for making costumes used In dramatizatloa 
Superiowprice marker for printing signs, tags, etc. \ 

Superior type No, 17 used In making puzzles, books, etc, * 

Stomp-craft books, pictures, ahd reading puzzles. 

Cuttings from magazines for illustrating stories and rhymes. 

Sand table and one-fourth-inch sticks of various lengths for working out 
stories and incidents. * 


Neetlles, thimbles, and thread u.sed In serving for dolls and houses. 

To get the t)cst results we found it necessary for the children to 
^ form a circle or group at the beginning of school in the morning and 
afternoon. As the children arrive in the room after 8.30 they have 
the perfect freedom, and work or play with that which is of most 
^ • interest to them. At 9 o’clock, the be^nning of school, the class is 

ready for the morning exercises, which consist of tlm prayer, Bible 
reading, songs, conversa'tion on things of most interc,st to the chih 
dren. stories, poems, etc., pertaining to the class and season. The 
children natucally'divide themselves into three groups, according to 
ability, and the teacher works with on^ group at a time wlwn she is 
^ not working with the entire class. While she works with on^group, 
, , the rest of the class are permitted to do the work of most interest to 

them with materials in the room. No child must interfere with any 
other child in the room. To bo successful there must be perfect 
democracy. Each mu.st do his share in Working for the good of all. 
If in any case a child interferes, that child is asked to sit quietly by 
until he learns how to work for the good of all. This is decided by 
the clas.s. . * ’ " 


After the children have finished their work, it is discussed by the 
class. - They judge the work. The best is selected and the children 
whose work it is show how it was done. Where help is heeded it is 
given. The teacher guides the children in the choice of work and 
materials suited to their mental development. Jhe children are very 
eager to receive tliis help, as they, realize why it is being given. 

From a class of 38, 35 wgre promoted into' the lA in February. 
They Iiad not only dope much more work than any previous class had 
done, but the results were much better in every line. Ip addition to 
this the children have been happier and more enthusiastic than any 
other clJtss I have everAaught. ' ^ 



REPORT OF THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, AT ATLANTIC 
CITY, N^. J., FEBRUARY 26, 1918. 


•J 


meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by the chairman, Klla 
Victoria Dobbs, assistant professor manual arts, University of Mis 
souri, • 

Topic fob Discussion. , 

THK UKLATIVE VALUE OF THE BETWEEN-RECITATION PERIOD. 

To what extent — 

Shall Its occupations be definitely ouUIned by the teacher? 

Shall It allow opportunity for projects Initiated by the pupil? 

Shall It be filled with applications of the lesson Just taught? 

Shall It be seat work or shall It allow' projects wdiich Involve moving 
about the room? 

Whut Ideal shall dominate the work of the period? • — ’ ' 

Is It necessary only that the pupils may be profitably occupied while the 
teacher gives attention to other groups; or 
Is a period of free activity of essbtial value in the child’s development? 

The CiiAiKMAN.'T'his is our third birthday. We were organized 
in Cincinnati in an informal w^ay, and more definitely at Detroit. 
Our purpose is to encourage a greater use of activities in the primary 
school^ greater freedom of method for the ^teacher, and a closer co- 
operation between the work of the kindergarten and the primary 
sdhool. We all, know that there has been and still is a gap in many 
places between thd work of the Jkindergarten and the primary school, 
and one of our great eflforts is to overcome that uncomfortable situa- 
tion. The way^in .which we hope to do that is not to make of the 
ptdnary school an advanced kindergarten, but to carry over the good 
things of the kindergarten into the primary school. 

We believe it is not well for little children 'of six to be set down in 
rows of wood and iron seats* and bidden to fold their hand?, face 
fronf, look at the teacher, wait fbr the teacher’s direction, do notliing 
except* the teacher bids thejn, and reduce th^sel ves as JJi'omptly 
as jpo^ble to a veiy dose likeness fo £h0se wooden and icon Seats 
^ which 4hey dfe In some of modern schools we^ are getting a 
long way ^i:oin th^ but schools tha> fconditioiTBtill 

X h^ppy to welcpme<^t}ie 
cause I take it you arc nearly^^Vs^^ 
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when we have been discussing these questions among ourselves the 
remark has been made, “ Oh, if only my superintendent were present 
to hear this. I believe all these things, buf the trouble is to get him 
to move.” Of course, the men 'who are here this morning are 
progressive people, who are moving already; but will you please 
take back the message to your less projgressivc brothers that a good 
^ primary school is not one in \vhi<;h you can hear a pin drop;- it is 
not one in which the children are sitting in straight rows and mind- 
ing the teacher all the time. Other elements enter in, and it is those 
elements that we want to talk about this morning. 

Last year in our discussion it was suggested that a committee bo 
appointed to study this very important between -recitation perio(l. 
We have been at a little loss to know what. U) call this period. AVe 
have talked about “busy work,” but long ago we discarded that 
term. It is not usable in polite society any more. “Scat work” 
W'TII not do, either, because seat work means sitting still and doing 
’ what you are told to dq, a very quiet, passive, sort of work. Tinally, 
to cover the whole field, and to be sure to include all the elements that 


ought to enter, w^e have been calling it thV “ between-recitation 
period,” which means all of the time in which the child is not 
actually taught very definitely by his 'teacher, and of that period .'wo 
are to talk this morning. 

There is one more feature of the primary council to which I would 
like to introduce you before' the meeting begins.. AVhen wc first 
organized we agreed that we should have no set prograhi, but that 
wc should come 1 o'gcther* for informal discussion. AVe felt that it 
would be good for us to exchange our opinions,' one with the other, 
and in that wiiy really come to know what we believe. Therefore,, 
after n very brief introduction of these topics, the meeting will be 
open for general discussion. 

Miss Faddis, of St. Paul, will takcup the first division of the 
first question: “To wdiat extfcnt^hall the occupations of tl^e betw'cen- 
rccitation period be outlined uy^Ke teacher? ” “ 


.“U" ■ 



Miss Faddis. I am sure that those of us who read these questions: 
. and reflect upon their meaning will fall into a reminiscent state of 
mind and compare the past' with the present. Then, as we view some 
of the' achiey^ents of modern educhtion and compare them with 
our childhood experiences, it will maUj^gifeel that we want tb go 
forward^ with ah optimm^^^ doterminrtion to spread the best things 
i^edaipw . over a Constantly ihere^ \ ' 



^^ihfttenal^ they have us^ in scfiooifand out #f ^ 

.. Som^ these teafcher^ havi had- iireaperiehw and^othei» > 
had The purfipse of dueationa la, bi oouree,. to find 
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out what permanent impressions are made by the occupations that 
involve^ the head and heart and the valuation that the teachers put 
upon those occupations. In this way we hope to make it impossible 
for any teacher of children to say Take the next lesson,” orj Work - 
all the examples on the next two pages.” AVe know that there are^ 
still many teachers who w’ent to scliool 25, 30, 35, 40 years, and even 
more than a half century ago, who are requiring the children now 
in their charge, these boys’ and girls to do’the same things that they 
did in their own chiltllfoodi^ They say they have no time for any- 
thing else. ; - 

In a recent report of--the educational conditions in Kjew York 
State, there is a stateinenf that there are 3,000 teachers in) the rural 
districts of that State w’ho have never gone beyond f he iw^ith grade, 
and have had no professional training whatever. 

Here is another leason why the traditional practices hold; there 
coidd not be anything but traditionarwork with such teachers. 

The old notion that the acquisition of book knowledge is the all 
important goal is still responsible for a. great deal of drill for drill’s 
sake, for renews without a glimpse of a new view, and for depres- 
sion in the nam6 of discipline. We wonder bow^ anyone who knows 
what educatiop is can look into the faces of growing girls and boys 
and half read their thoughts, or sec' theix\ outdoors at play, and be 
%villing to “keep Achool.” As a possible explanation of the tenacity 
with whicli old practices are held, } have often thought of what^ 
Hamilton Wright Mabie says in his talk on self-realization, that the* 
majority of people in life use life^ as the artisan uses his tools, and 
only a small proportion use it in a creative way the artist does. 
The artisan may be sincere and diligent and fairly skillful, but he is 
imitative, conventional, and devoid of creative power; while the 
artist* is free and constructive, and he sees the higher possibilities 
in the material which he commands. He-discerne new meanings and 
divines unexpected powers, and reveals fresh feeling, and he gives 
the familuir and the commonplace a substantial value by recoinbinifig v 
it and reforming it. • 

Many teachers ^o believe that learning and doing go together , 
have put forth great efforts to make their schoolrooms veritable Idbo'* 
ratories in which the material and the tools used prove thai experi-^ » 
mentation has ari important place in all of their plans. Oue*of these, 
wis§ teachers of first-grade children says that she wants bel’^biK 
to ^kngw that4hfi* world ia full of interesting liings- ^ 

4one^ and she wairta tihem to able to fill t^ejr time . good ^ 
\York without the what' a?^ when ^|w commg som^djr: 
a fe|k that she give 

j^peci^ *%?^ween-recitati<u^^ wcark tn Ihh 

mopt^ of sdbcMjUe yshm maxupakil^ material and the 
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t^ev ‘rf, - K 7 '•'^••y-i«>Portant, because 

t^ey are the beginning pf the formation of habits for later study. 

'Ihis teacher and many others proved that applications abundant, 

numerous, and real, take the place of much drill. ' ' 

A second-gi-ade teacher who is in the habit of taking a good part of 
er lecitation time to help the children determine what they shall do 

n-obluns tl^an we have done in class with the blocks.” The blocks 
Jay m sight and they visualize. They look at them and find out 

jary Thc.se children do unusual work in making their own problems 
The olocks stand for different things that they L.vd collected- ' 

Anodier second-grade teacher says that children may have a good 
ea of choice in this work, and tliafthey may do the tasks in the 
* '7", established standard in the room 

thL d 'i”n'^ responsible for evei-ything 

do the children compare their results with each other and 
e- press their judgmcyits witii eagerness. 

■ mat that much of the locational g«,graphy 

chddien locate any place m their reading les.son and in the stories 
they have heard. It is r.emarkable how much these children know 
a ou direction!; usually they locate in relation to their own home 
environment. 

T w ^ f ® do to make a freer atmosphere. 

I went into a room a few years ago where the children were sitting 

“ ^ theJower grades in phonics, and 

r childrelir asking the teacher to do ‘ 

the teacher thought the exercise would be more 

w^n tS«v ' • ' !r “P the board, and 

when they were there m a straight row she toiif tliem to do just what 

they were J)ld to do. Then she began using the phonic “ im,” and 

they said grim, prim,” etc., and then took their seats; I could not 

fh and prim,.sojI began to talk to them 

y I- tpfchool that morning, and 

J h souhd^f response when I asked 

Chickens at home, and finally I said, “You know 




\ 


they have riot been informed.” 
I^lh while? ; ? MlHwWw 
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Mivss Hanckel. When I looked at the fiflit (juestion I could not 
make up mind to what extent stiffness and formality would 
follow if the teacher definitely outlines the occupations. Of course, 
I believe that she should let tl^ children know definitely what they 
are^going to do, or the childr^ will definitely tell her wht^t they are 
going to do; but I do not want it outlined so definitely that the chil- 
dren are not given some independence and fueedoin in what they are 
doing; and that suggests the second d'lvision of the topic; that is to 
say, the projects should be initiated by the pupils in 9 cases out of 
10. I have found/nahy teachers rather autocratic and no democracy 
' at all in their schoolrooms. Such a- teacher would have the board 
covered with figures, j^^d the children would' be set down either to 
study a lesson or else to manipulate those figures. I did not like 
that, but the poor teachers had no material for handling, so I said, 
“ If we must have formal subjects, at least let us put a little^iveliiiess 
in tliem.” I said to the children, “You Icnow what a table is, don’t 
you? You know the second table and the fourth table? ”^and they 
answered, Y es. ’ I said, “ Let me see if there is a child here who can 
arrange them five different way.s.” Thosc'cliildreii began to tiike 
notice, and although I had thcyiglit only of writing them five dif- 
fcicnt ways, the children themselves thought of 14 dilFerent waVs of 
writing them. Before that they liiitod tables, liiit by such methods 
^we have gotten them to teach tlieniselves in formal subjects, and 1 
think that is far more valuable than having the teacher drill them. 

As to the projects, we, are trying to get the young teachers to find 
out where they can find materials. For instance, if the window box 
from last year is_ somewhat stained, when the children look around 
in the. springtime to see what they csu^dtrlor the room, the project 
they elioose may be the painting of those w indow boxes. It would 
never do. of course, to get paint all over tlieniselves, so the children 
may then decide they iiiiist make aprons with which to cover them- 
selves.^ Wc always have' plenf,\’ of newspapers on hand, so tlie chil- 
dren may cut their own patterns'. From the project comes the pli}«- 
ning, done by the children, and the e.xecuting, done by the children, 
too. Then, when they get tliroiigli we say, “Do you think that is a’ 
good apron?” and the children judge ns to whether it will drop 
off or whether it will stick on ; thci,t leads to ther-invention of some 
remarkable fastenings. So I think that the project should be initiated 
by the children, und >the children should be taught Oply where they 
show that they cap not execute witfaoiit some suggestion. 


, Miss-Bradv. “ShaJl tite period be filled with applications of 6he 
lesson 3 pst taught?^ fmedpbut, 

V SJ’AlJ there be*ai^ i^licatiori of wof k of i^ regttla|-,echojEil- 
* ” ‘ schbols, where'an iftrrooni afwr 


room 
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another yon will find twa /i^roups of 25 to 30 clii^ren, making from 
60 to GO in a room, with one little teacher from 0 o’clock until 3.30. 
some things are apt to l)c done that are not ideal. But ij> spite of all 
this, there is opportunity for. freedom and for the exercise of iintia- 
ti\e; the seat-work period should not be filled by an assigned tasl\. 
T.iniegliould-be left, and considerable time left, for what we call. the 
self-cho.sen task, lliere shoiild be some of both. 

It is conwnon in primary schoolrooms tp-day to find a class of chil- 
^dren not reciting. Imt moving al)out the room, disturbing nobody. 
They have finished the work assign^ by the teacher. You will find 
some at bIackj)oards writing, drawing, ai^l doing some work they 
choose to do in arithmetic, perhaps two working together or'in^di- 
vidnals may be working alone. You^will find others jit a shell or 
t^ble on which haVe been gathered a number of miscellaneous books, 
s^lo(;ling the books to 7;ead and going olT with tli^m: two may ho 
looking on together, disturliing nobody. You will find children in 
the lowest primary rooms going to a .shelf on which have been ^ 
gathered inexpensive toys — a doll, games. pn/,z:les, oh a printing out- 
fit. Another groii]) may he at the sand tjihie. A'numhcr mayjic ^ 
working with scis.sors and paste — about the only material most of us 
. ha\ e— nialyi ng tilings to use on the sand table or making furniture 
for a doll house, d'luit kind of woHv gives opportunity for freedom 
and initiative. 

Wc are not working under ideal conditions yet and \ye can* not 
do yet all the things wc know (o fie the idea] things, 
j The CnAiRMAN. When we first sent oiit our statoincnt concerning 
/ the oi|:ani?:ation of the council and asked tonehei*s over the country to 
express their opinions as to wluH work shouNl he rfttenipted, tlie first 
answer that came back waS, “Wo ayc'heartily in sympathy with the/ 
ideals of tlic council, hut how can we have more activity in the pri-^ . 
mhry scliool as long a§ we Imvc such Ia;;ge numbers for one teacher? t 
Will you not ask the primary council tp .speak ICmg and loud for a 
reduction in the numbers of the children in first and second grade 
^classes?”* Wiir everybody please take that message home to the , 
superiutendent who is not. here to-day and docs not realize that be- 
cause the children arc little the teacher cun not manage twice as 
many of them ? 

' In. sending. oiit the outline for this'disinission we asked, “If yon 
can not bo' present, please, send, your answers to the^ questions to ^ 
’the. c^^nnan/* , One of the letters rcfcoived.bognn Uiis : “ I htiv^ 

32 ycart. . In aU .thdt^Ume t iiivo 
^ pupils, in Had «yor 00^ 
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I*wonder if one of the tilings lhat we shall learn from the war will 
be the conservation of children and. better care of them in the pri- 
inaiy school, so that when we begin to discuss a question of this sort 
teacher after teacher will not have to say to ns, “ We arc doing the 
best we can' under the conditions.”, h not. this American Republic 
aide to educate its little children^ If wc can I'nrsc millions and 
indlions of dollars for making munitions and for the relief of our 
wounded soldiers, can wo not make this need so plain to our peo, 
pie that they will find the money for it alsof 

Sliall it be seat work or shall it allow project? which involyo 
moving about the room?” Of cour.se. that question is closely con- 
. iiectcd with the number of pupils in the room. Mi>s.('inil Calmerton, 
.supervisor of priinary and kindergarten education in Fort Wayne’ 
Iml., will spcvik to us, on this point. ’ 

AIi.s? C.\lmi;i!Ton^. I hop“ that Hiere arc many jtrincipals here as 
well as .superintendents, because the sui)ci*visor certainly needs part- 
nership with the principal. A teacher can do much, but there is much 
itioro. that. she can not do unless she has the moral support of her 
principal as well ns her supervisor and superintendent. 

M hy should the child not move about after he has com])lef his 
w;ork? Ho might be at the board an enfire ])eriod; ho might be at 
the sajid table; ho might be out in his garden; he might be the 
library table; or he might be in a jday corner; but if he mu.st stay 
tlH>rc during an.entire period he will not be able to use his init iative 
when he has completed the a.ssignmcnt.. I thinre of the thrill that 
went thrrtugh the United States when , we hcardXthat .the first gun 
^ had boeiT tired at the enemy, and in Indiana we were proud because 
It came from a nxl-hoiuled gunner from tsouth Bend. If the assign- 
ment for these- gunners had been ihatle as a le.sson is assigned, that, 
young man would probably not have fired the first gun.'" He’ used 
his imitiat^e. The assignment was specific Init in carrying out the 
ussigjmiont he had lilieiiy of action. ‘‘ 

1 \Vant to tell another story. One. of our reporters who was in 
Knrope whep. the war began said that,, as he stood at (he front 
and beheld that nias,s of Gernmh soldiers nioving as one man ' 
(iown through Belgium, #ie looked at their faces, and saw (hat all 
seemed to. have fhe sa^e expression, ‘Iflte dumb, driven cattle. 
Then he said,. “This blind, untliinkitig obedience- lias not cotne about 
m 0 , day. This ability to move a mass pf men like' so many cattle 
has not come about iij a day., mpsfr iQok. fejtck to th» Gcyman 
school to see the rcasoij %. jt,” 'Wo can pot begin ^oo Jounft Wet -' 
bftji. not iy}ieh .itohild to give hun,die babit of nsingiaitiaT ' 
Jivo. ^ 2Mtay t%e ^ begip, wh§Bt wo 

first have the ohiklren in whool, The 
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the German schools the knapsack (the school satchel) is strapped on 
, the back of the child so tliat he will become accustomed to carrying 
knapsack, and he feels very prmuh bocaust* he is like his soldier 
fautefT Then when ho goes lo school, instead of playing pull -away s’ 
and games of that kind in which, initiative may bo allowed, he simply 
marches 41 great deal of the free recess time under the direction of 
a man readier.’' 


c 


Do want our cliihlnm toj;?row up' and do the will of others? 

Why, a slave is a person who does the will of another. Poor Russia 
does not know whnt to do with her liberty^ Why? Because she has 
never had liberty before. Individuals have never had it; they hav^ 
had to stay put s^tniewhere according to the direction of others. 

They have great love for lihvrtv, hut tjiev do not Icnow how to tise it. 

They think fhat lihei\’ is merely license. Ant^that*is the condition 
we must avoid in the schoolroom by gi\*ing our children a full meas- 
ure of liberty and teaching them lw)w to use it. . % . ^ 

Everyone here, I thinlf, has siiokeii about tRc groat numbers in the 
primary room. Superintendents and college men are apt to feed that 
We can handle as large classes in the •primary grades — ewn larger,^ 
they think — as in the upper grades.' Now, the baby m arms has to. 
be carried around by its mother. It inquires constant attention. The 
little one of 2 or 3 requires somewhat less. Wlieii they get a little 
older they require still le>ss attention; but the little children in the 
- primary rooni^' button or laco'u shoe; they can, not make a 
knot. To say fHat we ojin tcaCh as many or inorp in the p/iinary 
« grades as can be taught in tlie up{)er grades is be^ettd comprehension. 

We ought not to think for one minute that it can be done. Instead 
of herding our children in masses and putting 35 to 40 into one grade, 
we should remember that the younger a child is, the more help he . 
needs. . 

To permit a child to use initiative does not moan that he is to he 
left to do just what he. wants to do; tlnit he is to run around aim^ . '' 
lessly; that he is to be as noisy as he pleases; that ho is Cb flit here , 


I and flit there like a butterfly, and grow up lacking in concentration. 
No ; instead of a butterfly he should be like the busy bee. The bee is 
busy all day long. H^s no time to waste. The boy who is a busy 
b^e has no timo to hM^i^ because he is inte^ted, arid tvhen he 
does a thiqg hd goes'waight to the point. Xf he is going over to a 
tabic to get sotnething, he makes a b^dine there and he comes Ijack. 

tte hfts an ohj[(^t in new, and he is not flitting and laoking 

ijx . V. > . 




, i) he wp iliink le^ of thfe suTb^^ 

.m6rl> of lie wan^^“tQ Pnoi^el soon foiiH3fe 

. .'Abt his ideas qoulS^hotbe.caftiid oiitjh Prasaia> Ijh* PruSaan Got- 
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eminent saw that" any plan lliat allowed initiative in the ehijdren 
Would iu*\er do in their military form of ^(>vcrih>u'nt, and Froebel 
had to go to Switzerland to wotlc oiit his ideas, * i 

J lM?n anotlier nl»j(*ctU)nahle thing is miiforinity. KVeryone doing 
tlie same thing at the same time aiaL in the s:une manner discourages 
loadersliij). What aie we going to do to train for leadership? W’e — 
shoidd enconrag(' depart uiv from imifonnity, instead of thinking 
•that there is merit in it. Tli^T ineiit is not in uniformity, hut in the 
system Nvhich allows liherly with a purpose, a goal. 

Tile assigntncrit, i1)(mi, should he s]HHMfic. so specific that every Httle 
one. no matter how slow his thinking, kpows his pnrpo.se. The assign- 
^ment need not be given by the teacher. Someone said that in 9 
ca.-es out of 10 it is worked out by the cliild, possibly with the teacher’s 
help. But in \voi‘king out this a.<signinont there, should he great 
freedom. ^Someone may want (o work it out on the siuul table; some-" 
one may want to tio Ji^ne work at (lie library (able; and so on. It 
would depend upon the child, . 

A great danger, when we are trying to allow liberty, which is 
license, comes in day dre^iming. No one plan is sufii(‘ient always to 
avoid it. If we w,ere trying to make machine operaUirs, and if cvery- 
' tiling were to l)e tlie same day after day, wo w'oul^d need npthin% but 
machine operators and one pjan wt)iild answer. An giving an assign-* 
U^eiit to Uie children, in order ti 4 at they may know what they are going 
to do, you/ assignment may be “ Find the rending that you would like 
to do."’ -Tjet them go over to a table and find the bopks that. they would 
like. W^e are past the lime when everyiiody must read the same book 
at the same time. 

So I should .say that the school is a busy hive of free little people, that 
the assignments shourd be specific, but carrying out the assign ineirts 

give as much liberty as practicable under our conditions, which are 
not ideal, but are working toward the ideal. If \ve never try pro- 
gressive methods in unideul conditions, w’c shall never attain the ideal 
conditions. * " ' 

Miss Leighton. May I have one minute to give the teachers a fc\v 
words on what was said in Ciiicngo." I am chairman pf the^commiL* 
tee on citizenship in .elementar>^ schools for the National Security 
League and have been^yeleased fyom the ^Passaic public, schools by ^ 
the board of education tb help the teachers. 1 ^ant if showt^^t i 
pTimary^school teacher West did jspm Bainbridg^ 

(Qolby s^id is the inoalt helpM^ thing ^ncber has dptie % tha 
Ggipi^ment. wrpte^ ph J3xe 

ehips,” imd the , 

work. They i^ade 

they molded ^and ey went home \^|th ^ thought 
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people that our country needs ships. When Mr. Colby heard that 
i If Chicago he said, Splendid ; if the primary teachers could only 
take one thought at a time from the Government, emphasize that 
one day at a time, and let that message go out to our people, the 
little^^children would be helping the Government in the best possible 
way.” I want to ask you teachers to let all your war work be con- 
structive and not destructive. If we can help you in any way, call 
on tlie Niitional Security League, which is helping the National 
Council for Defense, and we’ will give you all the material anJ all 
the help.tliat we can pos.sibIy give. The last word is, constructive 
work, not dcstrueticc war work.. No making of^guns and. that sort 

• of thing, but the making of the things that are helpful. 

The Cii.AiUMAX. Not so verj' long hgo a gioup of teachers were 

discussing this between-rccitation period and the idea of busy work 
or scat work, and the quc.stion was asked, “Why do we have it?” 
“Oh,. it is necos-sary.” “ Well, why is it necessary? Is it necessary 
for the teacher or is it nece.ssary for the child ? ” “ 01\, it is necessary 
because the teacher has so many things to do.” And that seemed 
to be the idea. For that reason we have brought to you this ques- 
tion: “What ideal shall dominate the work of the period?” 'Is it 
necessary only that pupils shall be profitably occupied* while the 
teacher ^ves-attention to other groups, or is a period of free activity 
of essential value to the child’s development? 

^ Miss Annie E.’ Moore (Teachers’ College, Now York City). I 
could not resist placing that word “only” in another position in 
this statement. As the topic roads it is this: “Is it necessary only • 
that tho pupils may be profitably pccupied while the teacher gives 
attention \6 other.groups? ” I could not resist taking the “ only ” 
put and^aking it read this way: “Is it necessary that the pupils 
may ^ profitably occupied only while the teacher gives attention 
to otner groups • 

thjnk we have a perfect right to inquire whether the children 
are always the most profitably occupied when the teacher is giving 
^ them her strict and undiyided attention. T think alsp that we ought 
■ .to ask always, not, “Are the children simply profitably oceupied,” 

• but “Ar? they the mpst profifably occupied?’* .Now,* with the fr^ 

: , organization that we have heard so -much about this morning, this ■ 
choosing what they'aiall do implies a grrot d^l ' 
“4iyiduality. It implies tha^ aU the children ma/ not bo doing' 

- ‘ l^ingg loot ragged: when vou co 
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doing anything very much. But you go into a schoolroom organized' 
on the old plan, in which there was one group out with 'the teacher, 
apparently very closely concentrated upon the lesson in hand, the’ 
recitation, as ye choose to call it; ami you see other little children 
sitting quietly kt the seats, all doing the same' thing, and vour snap 
pidgment wnyd be that those children were all profitably' occupied. 
The probabylity i^ that in both groups there would be a consider- 
able Rumber of children who were not profitably occupied; It shows 
up more clearly in the free organization. You can spot the idle 
. child more readily when cJiiklren are busy in groups-somo groups 
very busy, very much concentrated on what they are doing. I merely 
call attention to the fact that you must get down beneath the ap- 
pearance of things to know whether the child is reallv doin--’ any- 
thing that is wortlr while. * ^ 

I went into a classroom of a teacher who is a verv stmng primary 
teacher, whose work is very much above the avara'ge standard; but 
she had the same .difficulty that aliilost all primary teachers ex- 
perience of keeping the children profital^y occupied.' In*fTie group 
that was not working with her — and-their exercise was one that was 
“ also above the av^ge of the old type of seat work-there was one 
little Imy who vgPed more rapidly than the other children and 
finished what had been given him -to do. There was nothing else. 
The room was not equipped ^ the child could go and get something 
else that was profitable and interesting to do. afid he- got into-mif 
chief. The teacher turned to him and said, “ Have you finished 
yoiir work?”— the assignment; we have been speaking of assign- 
ments this morning. He said that he had. “ IVell,” the teacher said 
wouldn’t hurt you to do it agajn. wpuld it?” stiowing clearly 
that alt'«he wanted was that the child keep b%, doing sometliing, 
whether it was profitable to do it over again or not. - ' 

I think thi^t Miss Dobbs has outlined the evolution in the topic that 
we have been working on for three years. She indicated an evolution 
in her statement of it. I think we must take another big step in^t ' 
evolution and get rid of the idea of the between-recitation period. In 
the Bjpt place, we have too many periods, aftd we have entirely t<* 
many recitations. Our program is m chopped up that the child has 
not time to get started in anything that is profitable, either with the 
teacher or without the teacher, and to beep ai it hmg enough to^fove 
;that he can do soAetlung in it nju^ think more of the work. ol 
da^, wejmiM thirihof it as a day ^ work, aitofaia fogether, 

- thmes woiiMng in aipi^grouhs, somretimeff working in large-groups 
MBtetunes working lylth the ;<Je^hfer, soH?i|tiinos working without the 
t^eci som^unes'ohe or two ehildr^ wb^ng iif the ha «i sbmV 
,thtng they «e going|o.^ng k after a-whqejad h» the lass: but 

wii.;' ' V A - ' - ■■ ■■ rrr-', , /,• M. ■ -V . 
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think of it as the day’s work. Here again we are con^ntly appeal- 
ing to the people in the audience who are not plain primary teaphers. 

, Here again the teacher needs help frorrt a higher authority in the sys- 
tem ill getting rid of this little chopped-up program, 10 minutes for 
this and 10 minutes for that, and 10 minutes for the next thing. 

I the utmost sympathy for the teacher who has the 50 or 60 
children, and it is folly for us to recommend the same kind of organi- 
zation .fora primary classroom in which there are 50 or 60 children 
that we would recommend, and conlik^y absolutely that it could be 
worked out successfully with a class of 25 or 30 children. But I do 
not believe thjat more than 1 out of 100 classroom teachers are doing 
the best that can be done even witli the conditions as they are. We 
have said several times this moming that the teacher is doing the 
best she can. Doubtle.ss individuals aiT, but there are many places in 
the^country where even with a larger number of children than they 
•ionght ever to put into the hands of one teacher a different arrange- 
ment of the day’s work would make it possible to give a great deal 
more of free activity. 

A few weeks’ ago I was in southern California^ and there, with that 
wmnderful climate, that wonderful out of doors, those splendid school 
, buildings — I havife never seen such sc1uk)1 buildings as they have in 
-southern California — they are not using that out of doors. In fact, 
I found only a very iew scliools there in wliich they seemed to think 
- it possible to turn a group of children into the open unless the teacher 
could go along with them. J^et us get the id6a of breaking up that 
class of 50 children into groups, some of whom might go out of doors 
and play if they co^ld do no better. Let ns get rid oi the idea that 
they could not go out and work iji the garden, could not go out and 
, dp something in the sand box out of doors, unlkss all ^pnt U^cther 
with the teacher. We are not all doing the best we can with the con- 
ditions under which we are working. 

^ This free period, it seeins to' me, is absolutely essential for the 
child’s development. It is not pierely a question of keeping him 
' occupied, twenuso it is during this free period that the child’s own 
purposes have a chance to arise. Purpose can not arise, they can 
not come to ^e surface, unless there is a degree of freedom that will 
the child-to use those materials in some way that is different 
way any one teaclier iSvould of working out, ‘ 

out exactly t^.b^ u^ of clay for all of the 
||cpld^ rl saw, the q^her; day in a* grst-^ade roqnii.ibmfe* of the 

or^idut 

flr^ children could ;^d^thV wd childi^ji^^ici > Th^ 
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or assigned the work to be done with that clay, and wonderful things 
came out. I saw the children working, and I know exactly how' 
they did it; it was ‘'absolutely their own conception and it was 
their work. As the Unished work stood on the shelf, hardened 
with the beautiful colors the children had given it, it looked like 
majolica. It was artistic, creative work, and it was done because 
the children had had not 10 minutes or 15 minutes, but their periods 
out of recitation had been brought together so that they could 
have 50 minutes forlhat sort of thing. Consequently, more had been 
done and it had a unity and a variety about it that We do not see 
when the children all model the same thing. Out of that free period 
their plans and purposes had arisen. 

It is only by having this free period that we can be sure that the 
children will be left, alone for a little while. Even the teachers, who 
most earnestly desire to give the children an opportunity for better 
expression of themselves and more opportunity for their own indi- 
viduality to arise, will acknowledge that it is often hard to restrain 
themselves from interfering when they ought not to interfere and 
to allow a child to go .on working out his own little scheme. It is 
only by giving this longer period, in which'^the children may choose 
what they shall do, that we can provide for all types of children. . 

. All of you who have done advanced work in education know how 
great is the variation in individuals, and it is only by giving such 
opportunity that the various types and temperaments have a chance 
to assert themselves. 

I visited a first-grade room a few days ago during the free period. 
The whole day was relatively free ns corppared to the old classroom 
organization, but this was the time when for 50 minutes the fchildren 
were at liberty to choose Avhat they, would do. The room was well 
equipped with material from which to choose. It was provided with 
lockers, so that eqch child would know w here to got his own materials 
and also the materials that belonged to the class as a whole. Two 
orjthree little girls were sitting at a table. One wms finishing a 
' charming little tea set which she had modeled. It wns a project that 
had been going on for days'with that child, until npw she had four 
or five pieces finished, and she was coloring them. Another little 
girl was working on the typewriter, getting some captions. 'ready for^ 
pictures that had been put on the wall. She was working on the- ? 
typewriter for first-grade work, set witli unusually large type. One 
little boy wqs Working in his shop. He was off in a cpmor of the 
^ iopm was a and hfe, worked fqp the whole 60 

minutes. Another boy Was .coloring hrfe // 

. little boys wewt wbrking qht aetop|anp, M 

^nceptibn of ut the 4f^ildten; j^e othei^ h&d He 
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had started it at homo and brought it to school. Different sugges- 
tions had been niadc until t^iis aeroplane had reached marvelous pro- ^ 
portions. Tlic serious problem was how to get it to fly. Some of 
them had seen a marionette show a or two before and conceived 
the idea of. operating it by means of strings and wires, so they strung 
a pulley up in one corner and attached /another pullpy low down. 
The day before, it seemed, they had used some cruder method and 
there had been an accident. The aeroplane fell down. and hit a little 
boy on the head. They decided then to have a danger sign, so when 
• they started the aeroplane one little boy ^ot a sign that sdid “ Dan- 
.gcr and put it on a stick anti stood with it in the most dangerous 
situation. The little girls working on their tea set were absolutely 
‘ oblivions, except that when the boy came but with the danger sign 
they moved their tiible a little farther away ami wifnt on with their 
work. , " 

Can yon conceive of any greater activity than ai\ aeroplane flight 
in a schoolroom? No reading was going on at this dine, although it 
I did occur later in the morning. The project- itself would never have 
arisen if there had not been a free pcrioiL It was just in the day's 
'\\ork. 

The word “ ideal is Vised here. AVhat ideal shall dominate the 
work of the period ? It seems to me that one of the ideals is the 
greater faith in the cliildren. We have hcen afraid of our children. 
AVe ht^e Ixicn afraid of little G-ycur-olds; afraid to give them an 
opportunity to imtiate thing^^" Wc talk about it a great deaJ, but 
we are afraid to let them thtiCkalf the time. 

Our ideal will Ijetter equipment. We must have something 
more than sticks and shoe pegs aiKb toothpicks and tahlets'and pen- 
cils in our classrooms. If it is going to be, u workroom, wc must 
have^morc things. It does not. have to be extravagant eqnipnvont, 
either./ ,Wc must remember that we ape not only training for 
. , initiative and training for leadershtp; wc arc also training for co- 
operation. When we break up those artificial groups w^ich we 
. . have formed We must lead the chiltlreu into forming other groups 
for themselves, and they ^yill do iC 

. Dp you know how little^freedoin priinary ‘children have in our 
/ ’ schools the country^ over? By actual time measurement it has been 
dij^ycred that in 12 leading cities in this omintry the average time 
. m 11$ first gi'adps when those children, may speak freely, in actual 
/tr^ ephvers^tipn^ langunge in the natural everyday /fashion, is ^ 


Mim Abbix IjOuisk Day (Clevdand Hoigh^ Oh&)f X want . 

• ...talrA im Aw a’ Vnnmnnt rip twti tha imtinaaihilif.T ka^nir fiuA unvIr ' - 
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in our classrooms as they now exist. I was asked recently to inspect 
a small system of schools, to see what was needed. In room after 
room, from first g^ade to Ihcf eighth, there were as many seats 
screwed to the floor as could be screwed down and allow the chil- 
dren the number of square feet 'per child, the amount of fresh 
air, and the amount of light required by law. Wc have very beau- 
tiful buildings all over this country in which the only space left for 
children to move about is between the deski^j|^d perhaps a little up 
in front around the teacTiers desk. There is no equipment, no wall 
cupboards down low to w'hich the children can go and get material 
in the manner described by Miss Moore. ' There are no drop-leaf 
tables screwed to the w aDs. There is no oppqrtunity for children to 
stand and work, •because if they stand in the aisle they are in the 
way of children passing, and if they «tand by the desk their legs 
are cranii>ed. People whodiave been* studying hygiene tell us that 
6-year-old children should be on their feet ftoin one-half to. two- 
thirds of the time. What/’opportiinity is there in the average first- 
grade room for children to be on tljelr feet one-half of the time, 
except at the blackboard or in the aisles? * ^ 

We have failed to realize that you and I are now uncomfortable 
from sitting in these chairs. I wonder how many of us enjoy sit- 
ting in the same sort of chair all clay long and in (he same place, 
with our hands folded. I sliould like you to try that for a'^little 
while, I have been with principal after principal and superintend- 
ent after superintendent whose ideal classroom is the rigid row, 
A whole row stands and sits properly, and the \yhole class (urns, 
marches to the board, and hears, “ Doivt pick up a piece of chllk^ 
Johnny, until ! tell you.’’ T have yet to find more than three men 
in the scliool business to whom the ideal of, school order and school 
discipline and school activity not just that state of affairs. That 
is true not of the men alone; it Is so with most of the supervisors. 
They like to have a “ nice-looking ” school. 

If we are going to give the children liberty, the firsPstep is to 
give the teachers freedom.. Our courses of ftudy are dictated. Our 
time spaces and the study time given to the different subjects dur- 
ing the week are dictated. If there is anything more autocratic 
than a public-school system, I do not know what it is. The first 
thiiig wu want to do is to-get the teachers together. If you hitve a 
^ t^cher^M ho stilt wafits>^a have cliildren sitting in rows and rlsii^g 
and standing together, and you catf not get her to see fclint things 
^111 1^ very indch if she ^iU get intq.that .classroom a reaJ 
^emwatic spirfe^ then heC on. You woft^ n<^t be de^cK^ratic 
jf jfeU (NJinpfel h to ha:\^a free^scKbolf ypu 
wiben her tp have rigid?schoo|%hen s 

to have a one. ■ ‘ 
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A superintendent said to me: ‘Oh, the State law doesn’t allow 
free desks, and it is against the fire laws to have movable furniture 
in the room.” If it is the State law that children must be forced to 
sit in these seats fastened down in rows, it is time to call upon the 
legislature to change the law. It is not a very difficult thing. 

1 think everyone here has emphasized the difliculties of work with 
CO children in a room. Last spring 1 was called upon to go to one 
of the schools in a large city to help a beginning teacher in the first 
^^i^ de.. The teacher was not really doing anything: In tl^ room 

^ were GO foreign children, only about half of them able to speak the 

Pmglish language. There were scats for 40, and the rest sat on the 
floor, under the piano, everywhere they could be put. What teaching 
could the girl do? The only thing she could do was to keep them 
happy and out of a brawl, and that was about all. 

A busines.^ inan said to me not long ago: “Our schools are not 
doing anything for the children; they do not seem to have any 
common scuise, and they can not do what they are told.” is it? 

We have put them into fows of desks for eight years. \Mien a boy 
must do any sort of work in a place where there arc no^ rows of 

seats he does not^feel at home, and he does not know what to do; 

and when he does not have somebody tell him just what to do, as * 
the school-teacher has been telling him, he can not follow direc- 
tionSi Most of our tetfe-hers have become as inechiuiical a.s our desks. 


- ■ 


We must go back to our teacluVys’ training schools for the reason. 
Go into the normal schools and city training schools, and you will 
find the students sitting in row.s, learning something out of a book 
and reciting it to the teacher. We have a great many splendid 
places where that is not done, but it is generally so. Most of our 
. teachers come to us trained to teach the children by sayihg: “Johnny, 
you learn thi.s, and then I will see how well you have it.” This is 
not « thing of the pa.st ; it is a thing of the present,. 

My principal aim right now is to get furniture of a new type and 
to got materials. You do.not have to buy all of the materials. We 
can go out of doors, as Mi&s Moore indicated, but, instead, day after 
day we are seated on these benches inside because we disturb the 
grown-ups unless we do it in just that way. 

• The Chairman. A few weeks ago a very fond aunt said to me, 
t wish you would ^ use your prhnary council to d? soniething for 
the bright children. I hate to have my small nephew, who is an 

fellow,; go to. school and in a. little , while . 
aVbrageJ”; lt :was jus^ 

^^toC^n4 odt:^tbe^ftnnouh<^meja^ a 

letter i"ndvs<mt it with the aniiduiicement^as^ng^w * 

with ihl^Bright child and fop' the bright chijid. I atn^aurt^f there 
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any child in the school that needs what we have been talking about, 
it is tile bright child. ’ ' 

I asked a group of exceedingly good primary teachers what 
were doing in this field. I said, “ Isn’t it true that you realize 
y(ju must promote at thp.end of the term a certaiV percentage of ymii 
class in order to keep your reputation? You realize that about 50 
per cent of them can be' dealt with in the average way; they will get 
the lessons from day to day. Another 25 per cent of them will get 
all j'ou teach and more. They r«-e the bright ones, who seem to learn 
things before you teach them. Ami then another 25 per cent are 
slower than the average, and you put your extni time on pulling up 
the laggards." 

“Ohj yes.” one of them .said. “I never do anything for the 
bright ones. They will get up to the mark without any teach- 
ing at all. I never pay any attention to my bright children..^’ Is 
that patriotic, is it democratic, is it hmnan? Do we not need the 
best talents of the best clrildren developed to their highest capacity 
just as much as wc need to conserve all the energy that may be found 
in the subnormal children? 

Miss Rkynolds. a year or so ago there came into our school in 
September a little girl who had been in school one year before. In 
school she had patiently plowed through “ The apple is red and the 
apple is green and the apple is good to eat.” At home she was 
reading “ Little Men,” “ Littie Womon.’hifjid books of that kind. Her 
mother brought her to school to see if wc could give her a chance. 
We test^ the children who come in with a simple reading test. At 
the end of the second day the little, girl wont home and said, “They 
tried me in one group this mbrning and tried me in another group 
this afternoon, and I believe by to-morrow I shall be where I belong.” 
It is encouraging to be where you belong: but if you have 50 or 60 
children in n room, yon can not find out where anybody belongs. 

Miss Dunn (rural supervisor). I want tb make a plea for the 
country child. I came to this meeting to-day because you were going 
to talk on what the child does when the teacher is not with him. 
.Now, the primary child in the country School needs every one of these 
things that yoju have been discussing to-day. The first-grade child 
gets about one hour a day of teaching and he spends the rSst of the 
time b§lween.9 o’clock and 4 doing nothing, .or doing busy work 
which 'is. tho jinme thing,*' It is pot impossible for^the cduntry child 
to be edufeftted ^uiUng all (he sjx hdUrs he is in school. ^ chlM 
comes to school t» ■JdUcated)hina: p’if haw no! i 

to educate'Igm pftb iddf out of thafetime ind let tbb o^hef %e pass' 
in. stUl^fyiBig iflm, becduse that is ^hiLit 'dpCsA ' ^ 
standards of 6ffifciency,^akaclly the slide standards ^of motive and 
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initiative and valuation should apply to that Sfeat geriod or play 
period or free period as apply to th? with-the-teacher period, and I 
want particularly to make an appeal for the provision for the country 
teacher of some material to make impossible for her to educate that 
child. A country school is usually .one of the most barren of barren 
places, and because those children are thrown on their own resources 
five hours of the day out of the six they must have material which 
will stimulate them and lead them to>develop projects of their own 
and to be editcated six-sixths instead of onej^ixth of their school life. 

Dr. McMukry. The subject I would like to hear discussed has 
not been touched here this morning, although I have been intensely 
interested in all that has been said, I was not quite sure w'hether 
there was ft 1-hour period or a 50-ininute period, or a free period 
that was under discussion, or whether *it was th^ question whether 
there should be a free period and then a period for recitation. My 
question is which of those two is the bigger thing to which the other 
should be subordinated. Shall the recitation periods exist? Shall 
the recitation periods themselves be changed by their contribution 
to these other periods or are the other periods rather a relief from 
what you expect as real educational effort? I am coming to believe 
that the ideal situation is illustrated pretty well by the couptry 
school. I ana in sympathy with what Miss Dunn says. The country 
school by force relieves the child from the impiediate pressure of 
the teacher. I believe we ought to learn to judge the success of our 
work as teacher^ by the? purpose of the children the moment they are 
free from our immediate control. If they can take a period following 
the recitation period and see things to do, and also follow a plan 
of procedure which is the result of tlvought, then our work is likely 
to be good. And my particular point is, shall not our rocitatioA 
period find its purposes in that other period, so that we shall be 
teaching and preparing all the time for that other work? The reci-^ 
tation is not the thing to be worked up . to as a climax of all the 
efforts! The recitation is to be measured by the wwk of the stu- 
dents outside, and' it shall play into that work (^tside all the time, 
finding its goal there, rathfer flian the other situation, having the 
’ outside work find its goal ip the recitatic^ periQd, “ * 

The whole equipment of the school, in our modern conception of 
; children, has notjbeen sufficient. . Inr the thought of the public in!, 
general the smaller the children are, the niore they may be. un- . 

is the-eontrellm^ the time.' Since " 

su h^ f wi ' thaV the':^h6le sjtua^^ rfoayj he ; - ,*■ 

pH <ibU3"inbre'‘rtadily men, and if th^ 
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Mrs. White. I um not u toiidier, but I \v:is in my young djiys. I 
have sat through this conference with the utmost interest, and par- 
ticularly that part of it whicfi related to the care of the briglit child. 

The reference whicli Dr. McSlurry has just made to the !^cw York . * * 
vot^ lias brought to iny mind the bright cliild in the aspect in which 
the voter has taken that question to himself. Last fall I visited one 
of the three villages for the feeble* mind eel maintained by the State 
of New York. That village is remai*kablc for its equipment. There, 
arc 98 biiifdings, including a theater building, and beautiful homes^ 
witli hardwood floors .and victrolas and everything you can think 
of. The educational part of it is hoqsed in the poorest birildings of 
tiic group, but it is a perfect system \vitli everything that^an be de- 
sh*ed.' Three hundred and sixty feeble-minded diildreu^are kept 
there until fairly itito adult life. Think of a State spending mil- 
lions of dollars for defectives when our children in the public schools 
arc herded in with one teacher for 40, 50, or 00 children. 

Miss Manx. It was just 12 years ago that I attended luy first limpet- * ' 
ing of primary teachers at the State convention in Michigan, Tand - 
exactly what has been said this morning was said at that time rela- 
tive to the number pf children in our classes, Tlie teachers said: 

“If we could only impress on these school committees and the super- 
intendent that tlic teacher can not provide busy work Svif|ji 40, 50, and 
GO children in the room.” At that J,iine the aTl-iiupor|fant problem, 
was to provide that busy work which is now a crime It seems to 
be a pity tliat 12 years later we must still be talking. I should like 
to kno<^ if two things can no^ bo. brought about. Fii-st, soni^ kind 
of 'resolution emanating. from this body that might reach the schpol 
jcominittees directly. You can refer to the superintendents’ but they 
arc not the itsponsible 'parties. W(^ need to reach the memjiers of 
the school boards in some practical way, and we need to reach them 
w’ith arguments from outside their local comniunity. Wc require " 
the help of such an organization ns tliis. 

Me. M^rriam. If you do not think too badly of a mere superintend- 
ent, I should like to make a comment or two.- I wish to emphasize 
McMurry’s last remark and the remaVk from ope of the teachers 
\wjib fei)oke^ namely, that perhaps men 'have not l)cen considerate 
nough of children and that it would bje a vei^y good idea Sot the ^ 

Wpmen primary teachei^ and siipervfeors to back up fully the iw- ^ 

binniendntions of those vehturesoiOe siipeiintendertts. who recofti- ^ 
mend ne\y furnithre^ ne^ <eguipmenij and reductioia in numbers 
instead of suffering sOehce. .1 feel that very much Cofi M acCom‘- 
pU^ed, TOi^wholly by |te^ldtion,h^ resolutions Sre liot taken ’ 
GbnVentiohs^re 

tionSj. jbiit wh^ ih%y loim th^ theh 
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full function. A resolution is very good »s ci ystallizing the senti- 
ment, but it should be followed iip. I'lie last speaker suggested a 
resolution. Good. Follow up that resolution in all parts of the 
country by bringing pressure to bear upon the superintendent and 
t^io primary* supervisor, wlu^is usually a woman. And some of 
thoin need to have pressure brought to hoar, for we learned from, 
soihe one here that many pi’iihary supervisors like to see children 
in rows. Follow' this matter up as to the numbers, as to equipment, 
and as to the following out of projects. I am very hopeful of this 
project method of teaching in the primary grades. I am very sure 
it is going to. provide for' the gifted child and for 1 hose Hot gifted. 
Suggestion No. 2: If you have a room filled with seats screwed 
Co the floor and you see no light at all, take out the middle row of 
seats across the room and tliat will give you an aisle 4 or 5 feet 
wide. Then if you have no place for cupboards around the sides of 
the room take setup boxes or any other boxes of that size and have 
the children paint them, put a little curtain in front artel have those 
arranged next to the teacher's desk, and that will make a place to 
which children can easily go from all parts of the room to got 
materials or put them away. It wdll also add a great deal of space 
tb^the room for moving about, so that the pupils jvill not need to sit 
for so long. It can be done in any schoolroom no matter how 
crowded. 

Lastly, one question. We learned from the supervisor from ^lis* 
souri that there are from 50 to 60 pupils commonly in rooms there; 
from the supervisor from Fort Wayne that 35 to 40 pupils are perhaps 
too many. Miss Moore, of Teachers’. Col lege, intimated that 25 to 30 
was about the number. I should b^ very much pleased to know what 
would be the opinion of some of the ^^iperyisors present as to the 
number of pupils in a first or second grade. Given the condition* 
that the children have no language difficulty— ^thnt is, they are not 
foreign children — and are not backward, but in the average English- 
speaking first or second grade should the number, be 25, 30, or ? 
In my own school system I li^ave absolutely limited the number to 30, 
A Delegate. My first grades arb limited to 25. . 

^ Mr. MerRiam, is my number too high ? • 

(Several delegatesVanswered, “ Yes.”) 

Mr. Merriam. Of course, if you say “ yes^’ we arc confronted with 
difficultiM as to the building. . 

ArDELEpATE. Why dd you, tike 36 1 Is it becaiise it makes six 
withHix ^atsMn..eac^^ 

Mr; 

e'auo- 
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ceeded in changing over three rooms only, but we shall have more 
than thaf before the year is out. If you say ttiat 36 is too large a 
number, that would probably mean more building somewhere, and 
from the administrative standpoint, that is often a large problem. 
Oftentimes cities are lin>i(ed in the amount they can ^expend, and 
personally I should rather see teachers’ salaries go up, and have 36 ' 
in the first grades than to use that money to get more space some- 
where and have 20 in tlie first grade. 

If it is in order I should like to ask an expression of opinion as to 
the number. 'This society might perhaps have discussed it at ^qme 
time, an9 there may be some information at hand. ^ 

A Delegate. Some of you may recall Col. Parker’s answer to the 
question put ^ him by a teacher who was worried wifh 50 or 60 
pupils. She asked, “Colonel, just how many children do you think 
a primary teacher ought to have?” He hesitated for while and 
then he said, “ Well^ some ought not to any.” The colonel did 
not commit himself, and I am afraid we had better not commit our- 
selves unless we make it a minimum and maximum number. 

Dr. McSIurry. I think there is a good chance for a good influence 
here. I think, instead of a recommendation passed by this body, a ' 
statem^t signed by persons who are well known all over the coun- 
try would be the better method. If eight or ten" persons who repre- 
sent the various phases of interest here would sign their names to a 
definite recommendation, so that their opinions could be quoted, so 
that people throughout the country could write to them, if necessary, 
it would be a vital influence. The public is ignorant as to why it is 
‘so important. 

I would suggest that the phrase that Miss Moore used, “A day’s 
work,” be taken— a day’s work in a first grade, and in a second and 
in a third— and each case be worked out so that the real work that is 
ideal could be read with soihc illustration of the whole process that 
happens in one day in a first grade, where the equipment is proper. 

If that could be put into the hands of people here and therg they 
would get the idea. iCwould probably be better than if were of- 
fered in a logical manner. . 

A Delegate. Let nae add to that. Miss Moore’s experience contrastr 
ing the day’s work under the present adverse con'ditions. . 

Tub Chairman. Two committees "were appointed to take immedi^ 
ate steps toward ^eprin^ the informatioti desired. ^ 

, We ftre to have fiie pleasure of a feiffr closing words froitf Mrs. 

^ Bridford, the j)residenfe^Of the Nitidnal Education Assoefation. " 
lit tegajd that^ bfejDt 

dii^usslo©^ ife seetna to mf jpat |re pjut 

to ourselves this queslioh : Shall we cou^ueto^ 
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how ’'of edncntion at the expense of the “ why,” or shall- we say, first, 

“ Why?”aiul later “ What and how?” In other words, we must come 
right down to fundamental grips with the reason that we have 
.schools at all. We must come to a face-to-fnee conference with our- 
selves in reference to all pha.ses of education in the present national 
crisis, as well as the fundamental purposes of education jn a republic. 
Womust aslv olIrselve^, Why a public-school system at all? We know 
* that a public-school system is to produce rounded human beings, wdth 
trained bodies and trained minds, and,jis T believe, the instant obedi- 
ence to that trained mind. There is something in here — you may call 
it the mond sense, you may call it the higher self, you may call it 
conscience. I like to call it the spark of the most high God that bap- 
tizes the body of each human being that corner into the world, making 
it the temple of the Il-oly Ghost, When we have the right kind of edu- 
cation this Nation shall be to*thc world the temple and spirit of love 
and the spirit of truth; and the spirit of truth Aall work through 
free human“l>einf^;, human bemgs who know the difference betw’cen 
mere liberty an<l actunT freedom. In iny own mindj alwaw hold 
this distinction Ix'tweeu lihertr and freedom: Liberty is the absence 
of rosti*nint; freedom is ^ho power efficiently to do right. And that Is 
the kind ofthing that we want for our children in these frcc.i>eriods. 

There can not ho any question but that the free iuitiatK'e in school 
i,s thbone thing we inust stress. We should always, have stressed it, 
and more than over now must w^e stress it. because there is just, one 
organization that the Oovei’uhient of the United States found in this 
country last April through which the spirit ijf America, voiced by 
the Government o^ tlu^nited States, could reach every home in 
the land;. and that organization was the 750,000 teachers and the 
\ 2,250,000* children in the schools. And that systemimust be taught 
through thc^free initiative of the children, through the spirit of 
cooperation among the children, through the spirit of selflessness in 
the childrci^ That system must tench that the United States is to 
take the leadership in the rebjiiJding of civilization throughout the 
world. that end wc must have an educated citizenry, a citizenry 
each member of which can think straight, "will .^eant. to work hard, 
will always play fair, and will love mightily. 

Friinary tcachci*s, you have the biggest task of all. Tou have the . 
^^jfcindamentnl task. You get’ the sour when it is plastic. .The rest of 
us get it when it is. hardened. I salute you as those who build the 
v.,:^iroage^ pf tlie^ Nation through drawing out the 
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system is for the teacher or that it is tor the superintendent. Let us 
set the little child in our midst, build our civilization around the 
child, guaranteeing to the child his right to the trained body and the 
trained mind, guaranteeing to the child the right to have his mind 
' developed so that he can think straight, and his body so that he can 
work hard, and his .spirit so that he may want to play fair, and his 
soul so that he will know how lo love, and we need not fear for’the 
things that will come after the war, because ifwll mean love throned 
tipon law and real civilization coining as the sunrise from the bloody 
cloud of war that now stains the cp/dern sky. ' . j 
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